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THAT 1 RKQL ENT RECURRENCE TO FUNDAMENTA!. 
PRINCIPLES AND A FIRM ADHF.RENCE TO JUSTICE, 
MODERATION, TEMPERANCE, INDUSTRY AND 
FRUGALITY ARE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO 
PRES ERY E THE BLESSINGS Ol LIBERTY AND KI.I.P 
GOYERNMENT FREE. [yERMONT CONSTITUTION] 


I 


Zhe Editors Uneasy Ckair 

Imperialism —Inadvertently last summer’s issue stated 
that Vermont reachcd northward to the 47th parallel at one 
point, thus in effect laying claim to foreign soil almost to 
the Quebec City limits. Even Ethan Allen would have hes- 
itated to go so far, and we hasten to reassure our good Ca- 
nadian neighbors. We hereby abrogate any such expansion- 
ist claims. 

iii 

New Face — -Vermont Life just recently has completed 
the conversion of all its subscription records to a newly 
redesigned IBM card—a staggering operation evcn when 
done mechanically, which required 1,240,000 card passes 
through yarious electronic machines. 

The main benefit to subscribcrs is that now the cxpiring 
issue is shown on the address label, at the end of the top 
linę thus: SP 62, SU 62, F 62, W62, etc. Now also we can 


address both Mr. & Mrs. and show the complete First namJ 
-if it isn’t too long. There are 2 1 characters availabie fol 
title and name. 

This year for the first time Vermont Life is takindi- 
subscriptions and gift ordcrs on a billcd basis. The day oi i 
reckoning will comc in mid-January. 

Currently the magazine has some 14,000 donors wh(H 
givc a total of 25,000 subscriptions—about half the tota' 
subscription list. Ninę thousand of these 14,000 donor: 
give only one gift subscription;—a fact we are grateful for i 
none-the-less. 

But if every Vermont Life donor added one mon 
friend to his gift list, the total increase would allow an evei: 
better magazine, and our circulation manager w ould conpl 
sider it a most happy Christmas present. 

As before, w^e ask that postał zones be givcn where th^ 
are availabie, and that six w^eeks be allowed for addres.' I 
changcs. W. H. Jr 
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■^HE POSTB()Y’S favoritc story of the now- 

a mysterious, largc 
woods above Bolton. 


waning decr scason conccrns 


gray mass sighted in the 
Cautious irwestigation disclosed the person of a prominent 
Burlington citizen comfortably seated beneath a protective 
blanket. Suspended above the improvised tepee was the 
microphone of a hearing aid, by wire leading to one of the 
nimrod’s cars, and tuncd to amplify any suspicious noise 
in the wood. To his other ear was plugged a portable radio 
headpiecc. No kill was reported—exccpt for timc. 

/ / / 

Yermont, which pioneered nationally and with exciting re- 
sults a few years ago in treating the mentally i 11 with tran- 
tjuilizers and other drugs, has not stopped there. Another 
hrst lies in the helping of mental patients to hnd their way 
in the world again. 

“Halfway” rehabilitation homes, begun five years ago 
in Montpelicr and then in Burlington, are setting a national 
example in aiding those who are really cured but not ready, 
all at once, to face a strange and possibly hostile world. For 
one who has been in an institution for as long as twenty-fivc 
years, such a change isn’t casy. 

But alrcady sixty-nine per cent of YermonPs mental pa¬ 
tients who have entered the rehabilitation programs are 
gone: have jobs and are firmly settled in normal commun- 
ity life. 

Vermonters and Yermont employers are rather proud of 
all this, and they know that they, themselves, are profit- 
ing, by learning to understand and to help. 


In the health field again, it is especially appropriate that 


Ycrmont was the First State in the U.S. last summer to 
launch a mobile polio vaccination campaign. For here in 
1894 occurred the nation’s First polio epidemie; and herc, 
at the University of VermonFs College of /Medicine, the 
hrst animal experimcntation work on polio was started by 
Dr. Lloyd Aycock. 

Eight public health teams riding medically equipped 
green buses fanned out across the State starting in late June 
to rcach the estimated 94,000 Ycrmontcrs who nceded one 
or morę shots. 

All summer long, week ends and cvenings too, they set 
up at yillagc greens, filiing stations, groccry Stores, 
beaches, hayfields, industrial plants and schools. The re- 
sult: Yermont is no w perhaps the best protected State in 
the country. 


The statc’s first planetarium, rcccntly opened in St. Johns- 
bury, got its start, in a sense, from an article in this mag- 
azine. A story on the Fairbanks Museum (Museum Where 
Things Hdppen.y L,Spring, 1955) mentions Director Fred- 
erick Mold’s hopes for a “poor manks planetarium” in St. 
)ohnsbury, prompted donations from many parts of the 
country. 

With the substantial help of local Rotarians, the dream 
has become a reality in the dome-roofed chamber on the 
top floor of the Museum. Now energetic Director Mold, 
who doubles as a science teacher, can put some 3,000 stars 
and planets (plus the latest satellites) through their paces. 
He plans to get evcry school chi ld in town into the 
planetarium at least once a month, as well as other groups 
from the county, and Yermont at large. W . H., Jr. 
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Mysłery Picture 20 

The first correct location of 
this Yermont ski scenc, 
filmed by Geoffrey Orton, 
postmarked after midnight, 
November zoth, will receive 
one of our speeial prizes. 
Please use postał cards. 

Residents of the county 
involved are disqualified. 

Our Autumn Mystery 
Picture, a smali suspension 
bridge adjacent to Rte. 14 in 
Barrc, was first identified by 
Dcwcy Potter of Fast Monr- 
pelier. 
































A Day witli the Browns 



K/d .s and snów 


rnean fnn for 
the Łazy Farmer 
with seven jobs 


A STORY IN PICTURES BY SONJA BULLATY ANI) ANGELO LOMEO 


H IS stationerygiveshis 
namc, Eben Brown, 
and his addrcss, Rob¬ 
in Lanc Farm in South Royal- 
ton, and this list: Country 
consultant, Itincrant tree 
planter, Licenscd rcal estate 
broker, Private ski school, 

Finest quality hay, Ycrmont 
mapie syrup; and then belo w 
it says A Seryice for Every 
Season. 

Yet comprehensive as his 
lctterhead may be for busi¬ 
ness purposes, the printed 
summary does not include all 
his jobs, nor does it deser i be 
the Browns’ way of life—one 
he and his wife, Barbara, 
have crcatcd and shared with 
all comers sińce they movcd 
to Vermont nearly eightecn 
ycars ago. 

“Finest quality hay” indi- 
cates little of his suceess as a 
hard-working dairy farmer. 

He and his wife arrivcd from 

Connecticut in 1943 with all their bclongings in the back 
seats of two cars. Seven years later he had built up a herd of 
registered Jerseys and madę it pay. It had to pay, after Al- 
ison and Susan and Philip and Patricia were born; but it did 
not guarantee much for their cducation and ccrtainly it left 
little time to cnjoy the children and to takc the older ones 
camping or skiing. 

But Eben always wanted to be what he calls a lazy 
farmer in order to live by his philosophy: any business, no 
mattcr how lucrative, is a failure if it allows no time for 
pleasure. 

This outlook was scarcely compatible with operating a 
onc-man dairy farm at a profit, but he ncver gave up try- 
ing. In the Winter he madę the time, between milkings, for 
his favorite hobby of skiing -often with friends from 
down country w ho filled the old house on Robin Lane with 


laughter and musie on snowy 
evenings. These same friends 
pa id their way by returning 
at other seasons to help with 
the farm work: storing baled 
hay or next year’s wood sup- 
ply or, as on one notable oc- 
casion, moving and stacking 
thirty cords of pulpwood by 
the roadside in a single day. 
In Summer Barbara madę 
sailing excursions possible by 
running the farm. Living up 
to his ideał was morę than a 
one-man project. 

The financial strain of be- 
ing a smali farmer finally 
prompted him to sell his be¬ 
lo ved Jerseys and put his 
hobbies to work. “Country 
consultant” mcans that he 
offers others the benefit of 
his own farming experiences. 
He sugars because he likes 
to. He sells his hay, and he 
plants seedling trees for im- 
proving woodlots. Reeently 
the addition of “Country real estate ’ 1 to his other jobs has 
been one morę step toward his goal of being a successful 
lazy farmer. 

All in all, though, “Private ski school tells the most 
about life with the Browns. As the youngsters have grown 
-—Martha, their fifth, is almost eight—every spare hour in 
W inter is spent on skis, with ncighbors over to take lessons 
and share the ropę tow their father has built on a slope by 
the farmhouse. 

Hcre in the pictures arc the Browns and their children on 
almost any Saturday in snów time. It begins with yelps 
from upstairs, where Barbara Brown can always bed down 
a few extra young friends. Eben spends the day away, 
teaching his junior ski school in nearby Randolph, while 
his brood play in their own back yard until he comcs home 
to join them for supper and peace and good-night. 
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Sicjltt een-łiundked-anc)' 'f f ioze~to'T)eatli 


S. L. YIGILANTE 


T he othcr day we got to talking about cold. What is 
the worst weather you can remember? Cold 
cnough to make you move somewhere else? 
Thirty-five below zero for two weeks straight? Surę, but 
that was in the winter time. Let me tell you an awesome 
tale of 145 years ago. It sounds like modern fiction, but 
isn’t. 

Vermont has been referred to jokingly as the place with 
“ten months of elear sparkling winter, and two months of 
damn poor sleddin’.” This year, the strange year of 
1816, the “sleddinY’ so to speak, was good all year ’round. 
It was the year that neglected to bother with summer. 

The winter had been severe, but the spring began well, 
the April rains carrying off the last snows from the valleys, 
and at the end of the month it turned dry and warm. The 
earth began to come alive, trees blooming, flowers burst- 
ing, and the smells of rich dirt and spread manure flooding 
the countrysidc. 

Harbingers of disaster, however, began to appear in 
May. It was annoyingly cold, and for Vermont very dry. 
Some folks blamcd the strange times on huge sun-spots 
which were yisible to the naked eye for the first time in 
memory. They were seen first on May third, and again for 
a few days around June eleventh. 

On the fifth of June the weather was hot—about ninety 
degrees. Thcn, the next day, the temperaturę dropped to 
about forty, and it snowed, although the flakes melted in 
most places as they struck the ground. It began to get cold- 
er, however, and just over in New Hampshire masons 
working on a house were forced to halt work when the 
mortar froze. 



Sometime during the evening of June seventh it com- 
menced to snów again. The snów fcll through the night, 
and at Waterbury past noon of the eighth. Around Mont- 
pclier the snów was morę than a foot deep, and in Cabot, 


eighteen inchcs. David Hinman was born on June seventh 
that year in Derby and, according to family history, on 
that same day his father had to break ice in the watering 
trough. 



Leaves on the trees were killed, and the beeches re- 
mained bare for the rest of the year. Crops that were killed 
had to be replanted by weary farmers, and most folks were 
“straight-out” in a vain attempt to combat this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. The land was brown, shriyelled and 
bare at a time when the sounds, smells and sights of sum¬ 
mer should have reigned. Songbirds that had not taken 
shelter, perished. New shorn sheep froze to death. Yegeta- 
tion was dead. 

And so the “summer'’ progressed. The ninth of June 
found ice onc-half inch thick on shallow standing water, 
and icicles a foot long were reported. 

In Ryegate most of the corn was destroyed, although 
some was saved by building fires in the fields. Had it not 
been for a good crop of oats, many would have been sorely 
pressed for food. Most people had ncvcr tasted oatmeal 
before; now they were thankful for it. 

One of the few people to have any luck that summer was 
Abraham Sargent, Jr., who somewhere had obtained seed 
that produced a very early kind of corn. He movcd from 
Randolph back to his father’s farm in Chester, New 
Hampshire, and there grew “a crop of tolerably sound corn 
which he sold next spring for $4 a bushel for seed, and the 
farmers esteemed it a great favor to obtain it at that 
price." (The normal price of corn was about one dollar a 
bushel) .There were also some fair crops of winter wheat, 
and the price, normally about a dollar a bushel, went up to 
about $3. Seed corn sold for $5 a bushel in Barnard. 

New Englanders were not the only ones with problems. 
On May thirtieth, there was frost as far south as Yirginia, 
and on July fifth ice was reported in Pennsylvania. The 
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diary of Isaiah Thomas tells us that the “season has been 
remarkably dry, in thc United States generally, and in 
many parts of Europę—as has the cold also—crops of hay 
very short.” 

|uly fared not much better than June. Just across the 
Connecticut River ice was found in a well on July fourth 
so thick that no water could be obtained save for about a 
quart from a smali hole that had been dug in the ice. It had 
been therc sińce the end of June, and on July nineteenth, a 
błock of icc as large as a washtub was still in evidence. 
Some parts of New England got rain but Ycrmont was 
still dry as a bonę. 

August stayed cold, and on the twenty-first produced a 
frost that killed morę corn, beans and potatoes. It was felt 
as far east as Boston. The mountains of Vermont were cov- 
ered with snów by this time, and many farmers found it 
impossible to save any crops. By the end of the month 
frosts were killing Indian corn south into Massachusetts. 

In September the mountains were still snow-covered, 
and the frigid Vermont drought hung on with a grim tenac- 
ity. Many areas of the State had been without rain of any 
worth for one-hundred and twenty days. Fires swept the 
parched woodlands, smoke blotting out the sun and filling 
the air with acrid dust. Corn that had somehow survived, 
no w received a finał blow from a severe frost on September 
tenth. A few crops of poor quality were harvested, includ- 
ing unripe potatoes from a second planting. They were of 
little value but better than nothing. 

There was much suffering but little if any starvation, as 
the morę fortunate shared with needy neighbors. It was a 
time of fasting and prayer in the churches—a somber time. 
Without summer crops many did not know where food 
would come from to last them until spring. 

Bringing in food from the outside areas was difticult. 
Most of the roads, over mountains and through forests, 
were very bad. Money, also, was hard to come by. Almost 
the only source for many was the slow and laborious proc- 
ess of converting trees into salts and potash. This would 
bring no morę than thirty cents for a day’s work. 

During the winter, cattle died of starvation for lack of 
liay. Those poor pcople who had no “morę fortunate 
neighbors” could not afford thc prices that the scanty food 
was commanding. Fish became the staple diet. Large 
seines were operated night and day on many of the rivers, 
and people in castcrn Vcrmont bartered mapie sugar for 
fish. Other items of diet were boiled nettles, wild turnips, 
boiled lceks, clovcr hcads and hedgehogs. In New Hamp- 
shire 1816 was often referred to as the “Mackercl Year’ 
(other names were “Poverty Year,” “Cold Year, ’ and 
“Faminc Year”). 

The terrible year shook the will and endurance of many, 
and an exodus to new lands began, many towns being al¬ 
most deserted. According to Dr. Lewis 1 ). Stilwell in 
Migration From Ycrmont , folks thought “something . . . 


f THE OLD S Q U I R E | 

fi In the time of the sorrowful famine year, $ 

When crops were scanty and bread was dear, § 

The good Squire’s fertile and sheltered farm | 

In the valley nestled secure from harm. 2 

For the Walpole hills, in their rugged might, I 

Softened the chill winds’ deathly blight, | 

So the sweet Connecticut’s peaceful stream 
Reflected the harvest’s golden gleam: 

And the buyers gathered with eager greed, 

To speculate on the poor man’s need. 

But the good Squire said, “It is all in vain; 

No one with money can buy my grain. 

But he who is hungry may come and take 
An ample storę for the giver’s sake.” 

The good old man to his rest has gone, 

But his famę still shines in the golden corn. 

For every year in its ripening grain, 

The grand old story was told again, 

Of him whose treasure was laid away 
In the banks that seven-fold interest pay; 

For to feed the hungry and clothe the poor 
Is a speculation that’s always surę. js 

GEORGE B. BARTLETT jjj 
From the Yermont Historical Reader , by Edward Conant, A.M. 


had gone permanently wrong with the weather and when 
this cold season piled itself on top of all preceding afflic- 
tions (bad weather had plagued sińce 1811), a good many 
Yermonters were ready to quit. Who could blame them? 

The town of Richford was nearly desolate, and, accord¬ 
ing to one observer, those who remained nearly starved 
for want of bread; not an ear of corn fit to roast was raised 
in town.” So few people were left in Worcester that no 
town meetings were held for several years. In 1818 only 
one family remained. Some were unable to sell their land 
but they left just the same. Many farms lay fallow for 
years, until new immigration brought in people who had no 
memories of the cold years. 

Today, real summers are found in Yermont, and they 
are as nearly ideał as can be found anywhere in the United 
States, and Vermont in the summer is just as inviting as it 
is in the winter. But now it s a totally separate season. end 

Mr. Vigilante, after many years as head of the New York 
Public Library’s American History Room, retired in 1953. 
Thcn, until 1958 he was bibliographer of the New York Histori¬ 
cal Society Library. He is an authority on the Bad Men and the 
Peace Ofhcers of the West. The Vigilantes summer in a re- 
motc section of I)uxbury. 
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F AST DOGS and hardy men will combine at Waits- 
field January 20 and 2 1 to race for glory and cash 
in one of Vermont ł s winter sports highlights. Fif- 
teen teams are expected to compete in this year’s New 
England Sled Dog Club race, run in two heats over clevcn 
miles of snow-packcd back roads near Sugarbush Ski 
Arca. Combined winning time last ycar for the twenty- 
two miles was 1 hour, 37 minutes, 45 seconds. 

As these pictures takcn there show, no one breed is 


favored for spced—snowy Samoyeds are tcamed with 
white-masked Malamutes or with crossbred Huskies; 
and there is even a team of Irish settcrs scheduled in this 
year’s event. 

Just as varied is the size of the hitch and the weight 
of the slcd. Teams rangę from five dogs pulling a light 
slcd to as many as elcven dogs hitched to heavier ones. 
Ali racers agree, though, that it hclps to hop off the sled 
and run behind on an uphill puli. 
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Mastermind Clij Taylor cuts a jancy figurę on 2 l /i-joot boards at Hogback in Marlboro , hotbed oj thę shortski rciolt. 













REVOLUTION 
OIN SKIS 

A new idea cuts skis in half and 
starts whole families on the slopes. 

JUDSON B. HALL 

Photographs by SONJA BULLATY & ANGELO LOMEO 
Drawings by Hamilton Greene 

T HOUSANDS of new skiers this Winter are 
gliding down snowy mountainsides with the last 
word in parallel skiing technique, thanks to a 
man in Windham County. 

The man is Clif Taylor, long-time professional ski 
instructor, inventor of the 2^2-foot and 4-foot wedeln 
skis for adults, and president of Short-ee Skis, Inc., of 
Brattleboro. After fifteen years of watching novices learn 
to snowplow in order to control long skis, he designed 
and marketed a revolutionary model less than half as 
long and half as heavy as conventional ones—and his 
model can be controllcd by a simple twist of the foot. 
Now nine othcr makers have followed his lead and are 
making their yersions of short-short skis. 

Short-short skis designed for adults are defined by 
Taylor as 4 feet or under, and comparatively stiffer than 
long skis. Although the Short-ee company also makes a 
5-foot ski—which Taylor terms an u outsize shorty”—its 
current best seller is a rugged 2^-foot job with relatively 
straight sides and a gradual taper from the toe back to the 
taił. The firm, which was organized in 1959 and also 
includes such shorty pioneers as Hal March, Jr., and John 
Hooper—columnist and editor, respectively, of the 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer —ships Short-ee skis all ovcr 
the worki. 

The function of his new short skis is simple, says 
Tiylor: “Just twist your feet and everything else follows 
naturally.” This simple twist fosters casy balance and 
control, and lets the novicc start skiing with the modern 
wedeln technique whereby he glides downhill graccfully 
and cfficicntly with his skis hcld closely parallel. 

“Surę, less running surface means less speed for the 
racer,” he conccdes. “But remember that short-short skis 
eliminate the need for the old snowplow, and they 
get beginners up on the big slopes faster/' 

(PICTURE STORY ON THE NEXT TWO PAGES) 


t-2-3 l&entcf fraialCeC foim: 



From top down—1) stand still, knees flcxed and feet tight together, practice 
fast half-twists to make butterfly pattern in snów; 2) for turns, just tum 
feet, upper body countertwists naturally; 3) finally, glide downhill, feet 
together, controlling speed by efforrless twists. Rcsult: pcrfect wedeln 
technique. 
















Fresk from Texas , 
the jive Robin sous 
discover snów and 
Short-ees at Hogback , 
become ardent supporters 
of the new 
ski revoluńon. 





First-time skier Charline Robinson shows perfect control by riding 
one shorty on a tum. 


Swapping experiences nuoith a j-foot ski fan. 


Clij Taylor and Lail show Sho\ 
versatility on any kind of tow. 
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Veteran Skier Lowell Thomas 
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I -with his favorite 2 V 2 -foołers. I 
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SQUAW WINTER BRINGS THE “HUNGRY TIME ” 


RONALD N. ROOD 

O ne wintry day a fricnd of minc came on the car- 
cass of a doe which had been killed by a bobcat. 
Wc stood with the warden and surveyed the 
scene. “That’s probably the doe that’s been reported four 
or five times last week,” the warden said. “She must have 
been wounded during the hunting season. She might have 
hung on half the winter before she died. Meanwhile she 
wonld have been eating the food that could have gonc for 
some other deer. And food is scarce in winter.” 

He saw the question in our eyes. “As for the bobcat,” 
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Illustrations by Robert Candy 

he said, “I can’t condcmn him—not one bit. When he 
takes the weak and the starving, he does a job that needs 
doing.” 

That was several years ago. The thought of winter 
survival came to me again as Tom and I were snowshoeing 
in the woods. The rawhide-laced frames on our feet madę 
big marks in the snów. 

The path led between two hemlocks. At right angles to 
our own was the trail of another pair of snowshoes, carc- 
fully placed one in front of the other. 



















I i “Ruffed Grouse,” suggestcd Tom, recalling thc fringcs 
\vc’d scen growing along the tocs of this Vcrmont 
“partridge” last fali in preparation for winter snows. 

Othcr snowshoes had becn there, too. Ali around us 
v wcrc thc tracks of thc thickly-furred fcct of the snowshoe 
harc, developcd for winter along with the whiteness of its 
coat. But bcyond thcsc two tracks, the woods scemed dc¬ 
li serted. Not a bird called. The brook could hardly be 
heard bcncath its hcavy snów blanket. 

“Dad,” said Tom, “how about all the othcr animals? 
What do they do in the winter? I Iow about all the birds 
L and frogs and insccts—where arc they now?” 

He asked that qucstion four years ago. And we’ve becn 
finding out thc answers cvcr sińce. Some of them we dis- 
I covered during the rest of that trip. What scemed to be 
only a curlcd leaf hanging from a twig cncloscd a tightly- 
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\voven moth cocoon. A grey “berry” in a bush was the silken 
chamber of a resting spider. A slab of bark that came ofF in my 
band as 1 pulled myself over a ledge uncovercd a whole insect 
zoo—drowsy flies, slow-moving beetles, yellow bark borers, 
cven a tighrly-foldcd moth. 

Something unusual about an abandoned bird’s ncst caught my 
eye. It looked big and bulky, almost as if it had been used two 
seasons, something birds seldom do. It was roofed over with 
leaves and grass. 

We pulled it closer to examine it. There was an outraged 
squeak from inside. Then out popped a furry head with two large 
dark eyes. I released the bush hastily. One of Vermont’s most 
widespread creatures was at home, but not to visitors—the 
whitefooted deer mouse, ranging in winter from a pile of news- 
papers in the attic to this remodeled birds nest in the woods. 

Other sleeping creatures were around us, too—in the hollows 
of trees, hidden in ledges, or safe underground. I recall a chip- 
munk I saw some years ago. It had curled up in its underground 
burrow for the winter. Now, shortly after Thanksgiving, a bull- 
dozer had unearthed it. It was so profoundly asleep that it could 
be tossed back and forth like a baseball. 

Somewhere in other burrows were skunks and woodchucks. 
Bears snoozed in their hollow trees. Bats hung like dried fruit 
from the sides of eaves in a dozen parts of the State. 

We came upon a porcupine den in a ledge. The snów was all 
melted around the entrance where it led down between two 
rocks. The single-file tracks of a fox mingled with those of the 
quill-pigs as they sauntered forth to a tasty tree. It had nosed the 
den, but had wisely continued on its way. 

Following the fox trail, we found where it had investigatcd the 
“form” or cubbyhole of a snowshoe hare under a spruce. Then 
it sniffed beneath a pine where a red squirrcl had sat in the 
branches, shelling the cones. From there its tracks took us to the 
edge of the woods where, dog-like, it trotted from one stump to 
another. We saw where it had pounced on a clump of grass in 
hopes of finding a mouse nest. Then its tracks turned back into 
the woods as we continued out into the fields. 

Tom tossed a snowball at a haystack. At once a dozen spar- 
rows flew out. They had learncd to make good usc of this pile 
of food and warmth. And near by were two ponieś, with yester- 
day’s snów still on their backs. Their coats had grown so thiek 
that the body heat had not gonc through. They, too, were 
dressed for winter. 

The Indians called this the “hungry time.” It was brought by 
a wiekcd witch, Squaw Winter. She pinched the stomaehs of 
foxes and wolves, making them chew on bark and sticks to ease 
the cramp. Sometimes she sent the great white owls down from 
the Arctic when food was scarce in the north—something she 
did again in Vermont last year. She madę the deer “yard up” 
in sheltered areas, trampling the snów down in their self-made 


enclosure and hesitating to leave even if condemning themselves 
to starvation. 

Prcparation for the hungry time sometimes takes place far in 
advance, we discovered. One spring a killing frost blanketed the 
countrysidc. The dclicate green of the trees turned to an ugly 
gray. But in scarccly a weck, the green was back. The first thing 
many plants do as they open their buds is to lay the groundwork 
for a complete new set of buds as an cmcrgcncy measure. Usually 
they are not called on for until the following spring, but they are 
ready—insulating scales and all—even before the current crop of 
leaves has taken fuli form. 

One fali day we watched a grasshopper prepare in her own 
way for the winter ahead. She thrust her abdomen deep into the 
ground. There she remained for several minutes. Later we care- 
fully dug up the spot and found her eggs. They were packcd side 
by side like tiny well-placed grains of rice. Soon the frost would 
biot out her hfe and that of millions of her spccics. Not a single 
one of her kind would be left in the State of Vermont. Then their 
entire futurę on this planet would depend on those silcnt, unmov- 
ing eggs. 

So it is each winter with numbers of our insects who fling the 
torch to an unborn generation—gypsy moths, tent caterpillars, 
praying mantises, and many species of aphids and beetles. 

Squaw Winter cannot touch the snail beneath the rock with the 
entrance to its shell glazed over, nor the mole and its earthworm 
prey below the frost linę. And winter means little to the young 
queen hornet who, alone of all her thousands of brothers and sis- 
ters, remains to start a new paper nest. Hiding under a bit of 
bark, she sometimes takes a piece of wood between her jaws, 
like a child taking a toy to bed. 

“Dad, do woodchucks come out in January?” 

“Not that I know of, Roger.Why?” 

“Weil, I think I see one. Right on our hillsidc.” 

It was a warm day. I hc river was swollen with melted snów. 

I pointed my binoculars in the direction he indicated. Surę 
enough, poking along over a patch of barć ground, was a wood- 
chuck—Old Groundhog himself. Looking into its habits I discoy- 
ered some startling things about this process called hibernation. 

True hibernation brings about an awesome change in an ani- 
mal.Theheart may beat only thrccor fourtimes a minutę, breath- 
ing may be impossible to detect, and the blood courses so slowly 
that a cut will not bleed. The body proccsscs may slow down to 
i/ioo their normal speed. Bats, chipmunks and woodchucks 
may hibernatc, but few of the other ammals make it—and that 
includes the “hibernating” black bear, which is only drowsing. 

Even hibernating ammals are sensitivc to touch, strange as it 
sounds. Perhaps that expłains our unusual visitor in the mcadow. 
Some perennially active mole may have blundered into its burrow 
below the frost linę and poked around enough to w aken it. 

Some of the winter creatures ncvcr slow complctely to a stop. 






Clip and bum. 


Tent Caterpillar 
egg mass. 


Cocoon of the 
Polyphemus Moth. 


Woodchuck, an 
early spring riser. 


Garden Spider 
egg sac. 





Any warm day brings out “snów fleas,” little dark insects whose 
smoky-colored bodies absorb the sun’s heat. Somctimes a garter 
snake can be scen sunning irselt on a stone wali. Even rhc Spring 
Peeper, tiny eousin of the frogs in the mud, and the toads buried 
underground, may cali from the woods during a thaw. 

But the worst case of insomnia is that of the wood turtle. lt’s a 
conhrmed wanderer. In the summer we often see it walking along 
the cdge of a country road—ground-colored shell, yellow and 
black undcrneath. One winter day the ice was free of snów on a 
brook near my house.We put on our skates and bumped along 
over the rippled ice. Suddenly the children got down on their 
knees and peered through the ice. There, on the bottom, was a 
wood turtle, still wandering. 

There can be nothing much colder than a cold-blooded reptile 
plodding through ice-water. Yet there it is, most of the winter, 
slowly making its way over the bottom. What it’s looking for, 
nobody knows. 

Perhaps seven out of ten birds we saw in summer have gonc 
south for the winter. The bobolink of our hayfields is in northern 
Argentina. The barn swallow may be in Brazil. But many of the 
birds appear to be on a morę limited travel budget, going only to 
the Carolinas or, at most, Florida. Some do not go even that far. 
Connecticut bird-lovers, for instance, feed our Vermont juncos 
all winter. 

There’s another kind of migration. My home in the mountains 
is some fifteen miles from the Champlain Valley, as the crow 
flies. And the crow flies it, too, every fali—a vertical migration 
of only a few hundred feet in altitude, but nonetheless a migra¬ 
tion. We can expect no crows in Lincoln until latc February. 

Fach spring we catch a few trout in our pasture stream. \ct by 
July the stream is just a dry gravel-bed. But with fali and winter 
it begins to flow, and the trout enter it from where it joins the 
river, foliowing the ancestral urge to work upstream. While the 
brooks are locked under a blanket of snów, natural re-stocking 
is going on all over Vermont. 

There’s still another migration, too. We saw its beginnings one 
day as we were Crossing Lakę Champlain on a ferry. A straggling 
of orange-and-black butterflies winged over the lakę, scorning 
the rest offered by the superstructure of the boat. They were the 
Monarch butterflies, whose life began as caterpillars on our Yer- 
mont milkweeds and would continue during the winter along the 
Atlantic Coast. Weighing but a fraction of an ounce, they yet 
have the power to fly across large bodies of water—unique inscct 
migrants, making a round trip of hundreds of miles. 

Their adaptation to winter is no morę strange, perhaps, than 
that of our valuablc inscct, the honeybec. It supplies its own 
warmth. Forming a bali of individuals in the hive, the bces keep 
warm by inereased activity. As the inner ones are heated, they 
movc outwards, and others take their place. But this takeshoney, 
for cnergy, so the bcckeeper leaves enough for them. 

Somctimes inrcrlopcr mice trv to make their way into the 


warmth of the hive. If they are caught in time, they are promptly 
stung to death. But the bees have not eliminated the problem, for 
now they have a corpse to dispose of. So they cover it with wax 
and propolis or bce glue, fashioned from the resin of buds. 1 hen 
in the spring, the beekeeper opens the hive and finds the intruder, 
sealed in its airtight mummy-case. 

One night there was a knock at my door. “I found something 
in my wastebasket,” said my neighbor from down the road. 
“What is it, and where’d it come from?” 

We carefully tipped the basket out in a dry sink. Smaller than 
a mouse, running in what seemed to be all directions, was the 
creature most directly opposite the drowsy winter animals. It 
was a shrew and, like all shrews, desperately hungry. I tossed in 
a piece of hamburg; it gobbled it up almost without pausing. 
Hunger had driven it in from the fields. Hunger drives the weasel 
from the tough going of the deep snów to the bonanza of the 
chickenhouse, and causes the mice to girdle the fruit trees at 
ground level—something they seldom do in summer. Hunger, 
too, somctimes leads the fox along the highway in broad daylight 
in search of some crumb from a passing car. 

Four winters ago the water in our cistern became cloudy. 
Uncovering the spring which supplied it, we found the evidence 
of a frant i c chase. A mink, ranging far from its usual haunts in 
the river several hundred feet away, had captured the trout we 
kept in the spring to keep it clean. With the ice frozen solid over 
the river the mink somctimes has to look elsewhere for food. 

There’s one animal that may get fat in winter. That’s the 
beaver, our familiar aąuatic engineer. Its fur is so thick and re- 
sistant that it can swim through ice-water with no apparent dis- 
comfort. All the autumn it has labored, cutting poplars and 
willows for food, stuffing their green branches butt-first in the 
mud. 1 hen, when the pond is frozen solid, he merely swims out 
under the ice to its food cachc and helps himself. Deep within the 
lodgc that seems to be but a mound of snów at the edge of the 
water, he feasts until spring. 

We have found out much about our winter creaturcs. But the 
prediction as to what kind of a winter we’ll be having this year 
is still anybody’s guess. The thickness of the scales on winter 
buds is supposed to tell, as is the layer of fat on the saddle of a 
bear, the thickness of the hair on a cow. But the most rcliable 
indicator of all, according to the old-timers, is the famous woolly- 
bear Caterpillar. 

Wearin£ a bristly crew-cut, brown in the center and black at 
both ends, the woolly-bear is eagerly watched for a forccast of 
the winter to come. The wider the center band, say some weath- 
er prophets, the morę open and snowless the winter will be. 
Others disagree; the bigger the band the bigger the snowdrifts. 

How does the woolly-bear feel about its own predictions? 
Unaffected by the controversy, it finds a pile of lcaves in a hollow 
tree. Then quietly retiring from sight, it curls up until spring. 

END 
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Winter s 

Many Faces 

j^a. 11 the shcered hills round about were dumb as 
dcath. . . . Elsewhere thcre was nothing but snów under 
the moon—snów driftcd to thc level of stone fences or 
curling over thcir tops in a tip of frosted silvcr; snów 
banked high on either side of thc road or lying heavy on 
the pines and hemlocks in the woods, where the air 
seemed by comparison as warm as a conservatory. It was 
beautiful bcyond exprcssion. Nature’s boldest sketch in 
black and white, done with a Japanese disregard of per- 
spective and daringly altered from time to time by the 
restless pencils of the moon. 

In the morning the other side of the picture was re- 
vealcd by the colors of the sunlight. There was never a 
cloud in the sky that rested on the snów linę of the 
horizon as a sapphire on white velvet. Hills of pure white 
or specklcd and furrcd with woods rosę above the solid 
white levels of the fields, and the sun rioted over their 
embroideries till the eyes achcd. . . . 

Next day all idleness and trifling were drowned in a 
snow-storm that fillcd the hollows of the hills with 
whirling blue mist, bowed the branches in the woods till 
you duckcd, but were powdcred all the same when you 
drove through, and wiped out the sleighing tracks. 
Mother Naturę is beautifully tidy if you leave her alone. 
She rounded off every angle, broke down evcry scarp, 
and tuckcd the white bcdclothes till not a wrinkle re- 
maincd, up to thc chins of the spruces and hemlocks 
that would not go to sleep. 

“In Sight of Monadnock” from Letters oj Trawi Rudyard Kipling 
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Roy Kennedy painting vear Underhill- nwm witham 
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Dumnie rstan brook —jo hm h. yondill 
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Aid happen 


THE ART OF 

ROBERT SNOWMAN 



Contrary ( 1 . ken'tre-ri; 2. cón'tra-ry) adj 1. Opposed in situa- 
tion, direction, aim, purpose, or operation; antagonistic. 2. Ad- 
verse. 3. Opposite; opposing. 4. Characterized or swayed by 
contrariness; inclined to opposition or contradiction; captious, 
perverse. 


IŁ Humphrey B. Neill, rhc Vermont Ruminator of 
Saxtons River, were askcd to dcscribc himsclf with one 
word, this is doubtless the one he would choosc. Since no 
one else who knows the sprightly man would, he thus 
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I stands alone—contrarily—against thc othcrs. 

This is a prospcct that Mr. Ncill faces with checrful 
I serenity, for hc is an independent thinker ot thc typc that 
I Yermont is supposed to be filled with. An analyst ot 
I economic trends, A 4 r. Ncill has madę contrariness his 
I life’s work, with results beneficial to him and followers of 
I Wall Street and its Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Ncill writcs and issues thc Ncill Letters ot Con- 
I trary Opinion, brisk 4-page bi-monthly analyses of trends, 

I situations and states-of-mind current in Wall Street 
I indeed, in thc national social, political and business arenas. 

I He has expanded The Art oj Contrary Thinking, a book 
I of his originally publishcd in 1950. It has gone into its 
I third printing. A 1931 book, Tctpe Reading and Market 
[ Tactics , was rushcd back into print in 1959 atter a brict 
I mention of it and its author in Time magazine. 1 wo ot 
I Mr. NeilTs other books in this field, (now out ot print), 
i arc The Insi de Story of the Stoch Exchange (1950) and 
I JJnderstanding American Business (1939), a textbook. 

If you now picturc Mr. Ncill as a dusty, duli old bird 
i perched on his gnarlcd limb of wisdom in his Saxtons 
[ River acric, blame thc writcr. An engaging man with 
| thinning gray hair and a gray moustachc, hc is spry as a 
j crickct and possesses as much natural energy as a piston 
| rod. His mind sccms ncvcr to be at rcst, his intcrcsts 
I ranging trom antiqucs and antiquities to shuffleboard. 
fl (Hc maintains his own court.) Quick-witted and courtly 
I he is, and you know it by looking at him, but taciturn 
I hc is not. 

Mr. Ncill delights in spurring peoplc, in stimulating 
I them to think tor themselvcs; and this is thc kerncl ot his 
I theory of contrary thinking. Epigrams ot his that con- 
[ tinually season his writing arc these: 1 hrust your thoughts 
I out of a rut. Be a non-conformist whcn using your mind. 
I Whcn everyonc thinks alike, cveryonc is likely to bc 
I wrong. 

America \s No. 1 “contrarian” himselt defines contrary 
| thinking in its simplest terms as thc art ot “. . . training 
| your mind to ruminate in directions opposite to generał 
public opinion; but weigh your conclusions in thc light ot 
I current evcnts and currcnt manifestations ot human 
I behavior.” 

Now, then; thcrc is nothing really new or startling in 
I this thesis, but it is one often disrcgardcd in our age ot 
I conformity. For example, cvcryonc from noted cconomic 
I analysts to thc man in thc Street believed thcrc would be 
I an immediate and scrious business slump in thc 1945-46 
I postw ar period; how wrong they were! And still they had 
I had thc post-World War l “silk shirt era" to servc them 
I as a guide. 

1 Iow valuablc would have bccn an influcntial contrarian 
I in thc carly 30N, whcn Hitler and his Storm Troopers 


were being pooh-poohcd by the entire world! 

Mr. Neill in his letters does not advise or suggest; 
rather hc urges his readers to consider (or ruminate) with 
all thc brio of a mule-skinner urging a reluctant pack train. 
“Think for yourself,” is his unending cali, and hc is 
constantly sounding it. 

“Thinking opposite” docs not require a cynic’s sourness, 
declares thc Sagę of Saxtons Rivcr, for it entails a thor- 
ough considcration of all thc tactors in a situation, with 
emphasis on those not likely to bc thought of as such. 

To bc brief, contrary thinking (which should bc a tool 
and not an end in itsclf, says Mr. Neill) is characterized 
by remembering that “It is foolish to do just what other 
pcoplc are doing, bccausc thcrc arc almost surę to be too 
many pcoplc doing thc same thing. So said W illiam 
Stanley Jcvons, British cconomist, somc hundred years 
ago. 

Thcrc you havc it. Says Humphrey Ncill, from his 
Saxtons River editorial workshop, “It sounds so good I 
think Eli try it myself!” 

And so hc docs, and thousands of pcoplc reap the 
benefits. end 
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ST O NEWA RE was first madę in Ver- 
mont by Captain John Norton, who es- 
tablishcd a pottery in Bcnnington in 1793 
to produce such necessary, everyday items 
as crocks, churns, jars, pitchers, and 
bottlcs. The present-dav Bcnnington Pot- 
tcrs had somewhat similar beginnings, if 
quite a different outcome. 

It was started shortly after World War 
II by David Gil, a young potter with a 
passion for doing good work, who had 
moved to Vcrmont with his wife Gloria, 
simply bccause they found here a con- 
genial climate for craftsmanship. At first 
Gil operated a one-man shop in his home, 
producing, as did Captain Norton, a 
variety of everyday items in stoneware. 
Most of these were sold locally. 

From the first, the assumption of thc 


Potters has bccn that thcre is a rcady 
market for pottery of handcraft quality 
if it is both attractive and practical, that 
is, if it gives plcasure when scen and when 
used. This assumption, modest and rcason- 
able though it may secm, is in faet an al- 
most unfailing prescription for failure. 
The mortality ratę among craft pottcries 
is so high that fewer than a half dozen sur- 
vive in the entire country. Bcnnington 
Potters, however, managed at first to sur- 
vive on its thin diet of salcs to tourists and 
the local market, and then to prosper as 
its markets expanded. 

The pottery grew in a series of ad- 
vances and setbaeks, outgrowing first the 
one-man stage of operation and then its 
plant. It now employs thirty people, oc- 
cupies two buildings with 10,000 fect of 


floor space, and produces morę than a 
quarter-million picccs annually. Materiał 
arrives by the carload and salcs in 
California alone far exceed the entire 
annual production of the ori^inal plant. 

It seems safe to say that no other prod- 
uct has spread the name of Bcnnington and 
the idea of Vermont craftsmanship over so 
wide an arca. The United States has ex- I 
hibited Bcnnington pottery at international 
trade fairs in Syria, Yugoslavia, and 
Tunisia. It was exhibited at the First Inter¬ 
national Ceramic Festival at Cannes. In 
this country, it has bccn displayed by 
ncarly a scorc of muscums from coast to 
coast. It has won a number of prizes, in- 
cluding Good Design awards from New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art and 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. John Ryan 
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D avid Gil puts banderafts on 
be assembly linę to take over 
where tbe famous stoneware 
eft ojj a century ago 

THE 

Bennington 

Potters 

liotographs by Clemens Kalischer 
rolor photograph by Matthias Tarnay 




T HE Bennington Potters do not make ‘'Benning¬ 
ton” pottery, a fact which causes confrision to 
countless tourists who arrive each year at the 
neat white showroom on BenningtoTs County Street. 
Thcy ask, somewhat puzzlcd at what they see, “Is this 
THE Bennington Pottery?” The fact also causes concern 
to some hi stor i ans and collectors, who resent the use by a 
growing zoth-century firm of the label associated with a 
onee-famous pottery now dead some 103 ycars. 

In point of fact the tourists are right. It is THE Benning¬ 
ton Pottery, the only pottery in all of Yermont to carry 
that precise namc, now or ever before. The confusion 
arises from the fact that a century ago Bennington was the 

(Text continned on page 46) 
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MOLDING 


i& &ooa it ł done: 
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The making of a piece of pottery, from the first 
design to the finał firing, involves many skills and 
specialities. The major stages are shown here, 
starting clockwise from the upper left. The steps 
begin with the Model, as Gil shapes it directly in 
plaster. Then, this model must be converted into a 
Production Mold. Copies from this mold are madę 
in the two ways shown above—for simpler shapes, 
by Casting liquid clay into open-top molds; for 


MODELLING 


FIRING 










CASTING 


morę intricate shapes, by Pressing doughy lumps ot 
clay between two interlocking molds in a hydraulic 
press. When the rough copies have emerged, from 
casting or pressing, they are individually Trimmed 
in the tidying process called “fettling.” Then, 
easily-handled pieces are Dip Glazed, while the 
morę intricate or hard-to-handle forms are Spray 
Glazed. The last step is Firing in the kiln, at 
tcmpcratures that can be as high as 2350 degrees. 


DIP GLAZING 




PRESSING 


T RIMMING 
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Creating for tomorrow . . . 

To keep craftsmanship actively alive, as business demands 
morę time, the Gils have begun an “artist in residence” plan. 
A trained ceramist is invited to use the facilities of their shop 
for a year while working freely on his or her own work. This 
year Jean Parsons, a graduate of Cranbrook Academy and a 
former Fulbright student, works in a corner of the plant with 
her own wheel, smali kiln, and a laboratory array of materials 
for glazing, which is her special interest. The Gils hope to 
arrange a museum showing of her work, which can properly 
be called “art ware.” She also assists with the kind of custom 
orders the Gils obligingly handle for local customers (a 
teaset for Mother’s Day or a set of mugs in a special color) as 
well as with the large-scale contract designs done for res- 
taurants and other businesses. Next year, in addition to a new 
resident artist, they will launch an apprenticeship program 
with Alfred University’s School of Ceramics, giying a se- 
lected graduate student a year of practical experience as well 
as 8 credits toward his M.A. 



Glazing for a side-table top poses a new set of problems. 
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home of several pottery operations, producing under 
different labels the work of several noted artists. Their 
collective artistry now is conveniently, if inaccurately, 
dubbcd “Bennington.” It constitutes most of the sought- 
after “Bennington” pottery now found in local and national 
museums. 

There are other ironie contra-sts between today’s pot¬ 
tery and the most famous of its predecessors. Fenton’s 
business failed after only 11 years, in spite of artistic 
success. The Gils have just survived their 13th year with 
the best business record yet. Fenton’s aim was to get away 
from common crockery and produce a higher form of 
ornamental ware; the Gils believe that household ware 
should be both practical and ornamental. (Norton’s ware, 
often unself-consciously attractive, would never have been 
considered worthy of a museum in those days.) 

The Gils admit—rather sheepishly now—that when 
they arrived, trained as ceramists rather than collectors, 
they knew nothing of Bennington’s historie pride in pot¬ 
tery. If indeed they had known, they might have found a 
name to make elear the differences between their design 
ideas and those of the ięth century modellers, whose goal 
was to transplant on artless American soil the English art 
of decorative glazes and porcelain so fine it could imitate 
marble statuary. Of those old designs John Spargo has said 
in his detailed history of pre-Gil Bennington potters, “It 
is worth remembering that the so-called Rockingham of 
Bennington is neither morę nor less than an American copy 
of English Tortoiseshell ware.” And again, “At its best, 
Parian ware produced at Bennington was decidedly in- 
ferior to the best English Parian.” This is not to deprecate 
the quality of what was madę at Bennington, nor that 
century’s tradition of imitation: The English were trying 
their best to reproduce what the Chinese had done superbly 
for 10 centuries. 

The Gils, at any ratę, had no traditional notions about 
design when they arrived from x\lfred University in 1948 
to set up a smali barn pottery to make stoneware. If they 
labored under any ideals of the destiny of the pure “artist,” 
they were soon relieved of them in the course of grappling 
with the impure world of business. What did not change 
during this ineubation period was their fundamcntal belief 
that mugs and pitchers and plates could be kinds of art ob- 
jects in the practical realm, the best examplc of whatever 
each is meant for—and that quality is not attached to price 
tag alone. This last is the hardest goal, for Iow price implies 
making something in enough quantity to provide wide 
sales. Because of the naturę of potter’s clay, maintaining 
quality design in quantity production was the toughest 
challenge they chose for themselves. That they never 
flagged in the effort to meet it, goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining why, in fact, they have survived. 

Clay, as every school child knows, is a moist “plastic” 
or moldable materiał that can be pressed or pounded or 












built up into yirtually any form. It seldom has a uniform 
surface or thickness when hand formed, nor a symmetrical 
shape. The most ancient device for shaping symmetrical 
pots was the revolving potter’s wheel. The force of spin¬ 
ning distributes the materiał equally as the potter molds 
his clay inside and out. Each “thrown” piece is an indi- 
vidual creation, for even when copying a model the potter 
has an artist’s leeway for his immediate feelings about 
form and surface. Likewise, applying the outer glaze coat 
has always given the potter great freedom for personal and 
spontaneous design. 

When the potter first decided to increase his output, he 
turned to molding a series of copies from an original model 
—either by casting liquid clay into open plaster molds, or 
by pressing doughy lumps of clay between two interlocking 
molds. In both cases, enough water is absorbed by the 
porous plaster to leave a piece firm enough for firing. 

Both casting and pressing have been used for hundreds of 
years: the famous Bennington museum pieces were either 
either slip cast or pressed (by hand) into intricate molds. 
Both methods remain Staples at the Bennington Pottery to- 
day: casting may be done in a iooo molds at a timc, while 
pressing is done continuously by one operator at a hydrau- 
lic press producing up to 200 pieces per hour. It is not that 
the Gils have a sentimental attachment to the artistry of 
these methods or to the large amount of hand-finishing that 
still goes along with them. They would like their plant to 
be as automatic as possiblc. In a sense they are already a 
“factory” turning out 6000 pieces a week, yet their opera- 
tion is a far ery from General Motors. The diffcrcncc is 


not one of desire but of means. Almost any ceramic object 
can be formed, trimmed and glazed automatically today— 
if the business can support an immense outlay for machines. 
Since they as yet cannot, the Gils must inch along toward 
greater mechanization and its benefits in both price and 
quality. At the same time, they are quite elear that even 
big scalę production need not rob their pottery of its in- 
dividual character. Therein is the key to the style of to- 
day’s Bennington pottery that both puzzles and intrigues 
the expectant tourist. 

Against the town’s historie backdrop and the expecta- 
tion of traditional design, the Gil’s pottery is certainly 
modern. Yet it is not consciously “styled” to imitate 
either pristine modern or extremely bizarre forms. David 
Gil, as chief designer, strives for comfortable and usable 
designs. His sense of form is personal but neither private 
nor assertive; it is casual and often a whimsical comment 
on what one can do with clay. The most contemporary 
thing about the style is the simple decorativeness inherent 
in shape and texture, with nothing extraneous tacked on. 
The least contemporary thing about it, seemingly, is the 
absence of the high-fashion look of refinement and pre- 
cision. There is a reason for this. 

What has happened in most production potteries, Gil 
points out, is that a mass-production mentality has killed 
the spontaneous quality that remains natural to stoneware. 
Since the ware is no longer individually thrown, it is as- 
sumed that what comes out of molds should look machine- 
made. The slick, uniform “machinę esthetic” of our time 
is of course suitable to objects stamped out of slick uni- 


Occasional ideas may reąuire a rough sketch before the design comes alive in the plaster model . 
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form materials like Steel and aluminum; it may even bc 
appropriate to morę precise porcelains. But stoneware is 
not slick or precise, is seldom uniform or stable, and after 
centuries ot trial and error designing for it is an incxact 
science at best. 

Consequcntly Gil seldom designs with a sharpened 
pcncil on a clean drafting pad. He recognizes that if design 
is to remain fresh as tcchnology moves forward, the de¬ 
signer must remain a craftsman in his field. He works 
rather like a master baker in a vast kitchcn of ingredients, 
constantly mixing, moistcning, trying new recipes and rc- 
vising old ones in order to gct a stronger body, a brightcr 
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glaze, a morę stable materiał. Of all the unknowns he must 
contcnd with, the most persistent is the effcct of heat. 
Potter’s clay is a mixture of earthy materials and water, 
and these change in differcnt ways as water is driven out by 
heat.(Glass results from materials which completely melt 
and fuse; pottery, either earthcnware or stoneware, 
mainly contains clays which harden without fusing. Stone¬ 
ware is stronger because of a higher proportion of glassy 
materials that do fuse. Porcelain is an equal mixture of each 
and, being harder, can be morę precisely and delicately 
formed.) 

A mug or pitchcr usually shrinks as much as 20% in tir- 




















'l/ile behind ker stand od ter unusual pottery piece s 








ing, and rhere is no guarantee that it will shrink uniformly. 
So, Gil maintains, why not make a certain roughness and 
irregularity part of its charactcr? Press molds nced not be 
smooth and highly refined, but can add texture and rough¬ 
ness to a molded piece. A glaze may puddle or blister in 
fi ring; why not acccpt and even cncourage such random 
and spontaneous cffects that are just as truć toproduction 
pottery as to hand-made w are? The rough, pcrsonal quality 
nced not stem from sentimental imitation of handcraft, 
but may eonie from intelligent, contemporary expression 
in the materiał. 

Fach time a new design is addcd to the linę, which is 


morę or less continuously, there may be months of testing 
and altering before it comes through the production cyclc 
to his satisfaction. Bccause there are so many factors 
working against a standard result, any design in clay must 
be geared to availablc technieal knowledge. Many pro- 
ducers will only venture the shapes and formulas proven to 
give the least trouble, but Gil seizes on each new idea to 
push his technieal know-how a little farthcr. 

Expcrimcntation is, in fact, his way of bccoming an ever 
morę skillful craftsman, so that, in turn, he may be in- 
creasingly free in what hc designs. Is it possible to press a 
stoneware disc big cnough for a coffee tablc? Is it possible 
to make a handleless mug on the principle of thermos con- 
struction? Everything has to be tried out, and he will 
tackle any problem that takes a minimum investment, try- 
ing new uses for his materiał as he garners data about it. 
lf a bridge could be constructed in stoneware, no doubt he 
would find a way to do it. Many ideas come while fooling 
around. Trying out an open molded fireplace at home, hc 
wondered how to make it flame-resistant. He hit on the 
possibility of a bin madę of Silicon Carbide, a high-tempera- 
ture materiał, and he now wonders if it might not be 
equally good for an stovetop casserole. 

The showroom is Gloria GiTs special domain. As an 
active partner in the business, she presides over it with an 
unhurried and welcoming charm that has built it into a 
“place to see.” Many yisitors ask to see morę than meets 
the eye, and in the summer they are invited to visit the 
plant out back, where a special dcmonstration gives a 
complete picture of the pottery-making process. Morę 
than a place of commerce, the Gils want the showroom to 
be a pleasant and informative experience, a place of direct 
contact with customers and their reactions to all that has 
been designed. 

Sales from the showroom account for a steady 15% of 
the pottery’s volume, a volume that has grown 600% in the 
last 5 years. But volume, the Gils know, is no guarantee of 
success: Fenton had morę orders than he could fili when he 
shut down in 1853, unable to meet the overhead of carting 
warcs to scattered Stores and of collecting cash from them. 
Today pottery can be shippcd directly by raił and truck to 
Stores across the country, aided by the efficiency of a 
single national distributor with a network of salesmen no 
smali business could alone afford. Also, a growing share of 
sales are to large-volume contract purchascrs, such as a 
New York restaurant chain that has commissioned sevcral 
lines of restaurant tableware. All of this helps assure the 
Gils that physical growth also mcans financial growth, but 
they do not take this as a permancnt lcase on success. That 
will come only from morę and better Bennington products 
in the right places at the right prices—and that can come, 
as the Gils sec it, only from skill, originality and efhcicncy 
born of continuous experimcnt. 

Jane Fiske McCullough 
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A TOWN 



HANSONCARROLL,oneof America’s leading 
young photographers and a resident of Norwich, is 
shown above with the town’s postmistress as he sets 
up his unique experiment in pictorial journalism for 
“A Town Takes Its Picture.” 

If typical residents of a town create the corporate 
image of their community—he reasoned—why 
couldn’t self-portraits offer a composite likeness 
having even morę flavor and depth? This is how he 
describes his project: 

‘Tve noticed that people, when they see the 
pictures I’ve madę of them, often ask: ‘Why did you 
talce it there ?’; or their discouraging comment is: 
‘Oh, you’ve got my worst side!’ 

“The idea developed, then, that if people took 
their own pictures, selecting their own backgrounds, 
the results might please them—and also interest 
others in seeing how people like to see themselves. 

“These pictures were madę from a tripod-mounted 
camera, fittcd with a long release to the shutter. The 
subjects picked their own locations—ones which 
they felt were appropriate to their positions in the 
community. And when they were posed to their 
satisfaction they squeezed the shutter release. 

“To give continuity to the pictures, familiar faces 
were chosen. It is through these faces that a portrait 
of the life a smali town, Norwich, is attempted.” 



POST MISTRI 
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NOTES ON LI V I N G IN A V I LLAGE 

Ali yillages are exceptional. Ir is the essence of a villagc 
not to be quitc like any other village, and the villages of 
no State display a wider yariety than those of Vennont.What 
is important about them all, Norwich among them, is that 
they contriye to remain yillages, in spite of changes in pop- 
ulation and seeming yariations from tradition. . . 

The yillage of today . . . is what has survived from many 
yillages of the past ... A long past helps it to accept with- 
out disturbance the hastening and often clamorous present. 
So mueh that was once radically new has become accepted, 
respectablc and even, in due course, somewhat old-fashioned. 
What was good in the past, like Town Meeting, survives on 
its own merits, not because a conscious effort is madę to 
preserve it. Norwich does not, and does not wish to be, a 


museum; it is a liying yillage that simply happcns to have a 
lot of the past in its present. . . 

It was a city dweller, Alexander Pope, who dcclarcd that 
the proper study of mankind is man. For the study of man a 
yillage is as good a place as any other, but almost ineyitably 
it widens into a study of man in his enyironment. A yillage 
has vast horizons . . . is a balanced sort of place, with every 
aspect of the liying world represented. Better still, it is not 
self-conscious. The exhibits are not arranged; they have a 
natural evolution behind them, a reason for being. . . 

The pattern of yillage life, in all its instructive yariety, 
has done mueh to form the intellectual heritage of America. 
A yillage offers all the essentials of a liberał cducation, in a 
judicious mingling of human afFairs with those of a far older 
and wider world. William A. Breyfogle in Speak to the 
Earth (by permission the macmillan company, 1961) 
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I t will probably not surprise anyone to 
hear that Mrs. Appleyard feels strong- 
ly about cheese. “Processed Cheese /” 
is somcthing she hisses when she feels in a 
profane mood. In calmer moments she ad- 
mits that it has certain virtues: no one is 
likely to be tempted to eat too much of it 
and any that is consumed leaves real 
cheese for those who appreciate it. She can 
talk herself into quite a mellow mood by 
such statements, though of course she 
doesn’t really mean a word of them. 

Fortunately, honest, time-ripened 
cheese is still madę in Vermont, but no one 
makes Mrs. Appleyard’s favorite kind. 
She happened to read about how Roque- 
fort cheese was discovered. During a thun- 
der storni, a French shepherd took shelter 
in a cave and began to eat his lunch of 
bread and ewe’s milk cheese. Secing his 
sheep frightened by the storni, he hurried 
out to herd them to a safe place. Weeks 
later he came back to the cave, which had 
a strange smell. You guessed it—the 
cheese had turned to Roquefort. 

Mrs. Appleyard happened to have on 
hand cream cheese she had madę herself 
and freshly balced bread. She quickly com- 
bined them, wrappcd them in waxpaper 
and put the package in her cellar, which is 
as much like a cave as anything nearer 
than Smuggler’s Notch. 

“I will forget it,” she said and conscien- 
tiously did so until one of her daughters 
asked her if anything had died in the cellar. 

Mrs. Appleyard remembered her exper- 
iment. She wished she had madę morę. It 
was a little like Camembert, a little like 
Liederkranz but with its own secret flavor 
too. She realized too late that if she had 
kept sonie of the cheese for a culture, her 
cellar might now be as famous as the caves 
of Roquefort but the assemblcd gourmets 
left not a crumb. She tried it again but it 
was never the same. Yet the ingredients 
are simple enough. Ali you need is about 
twelve quarts of milk from some pcrfect 
Guernseys who have just had all the grcen 
grass they want, June grass, eaten under a 
blue sky with grcat Gainsborough clouds 
sailing over it and plenty of bobolinks 
singing as they fly. Put the evening’s milk, 
still warm, in pans on the back of the 
stove. You need a wood burning stove and 
you must be baking bread in the oven. 
Next morning the cream will have risen 
and will be quite thick above the clabbcred 
milk. If it has not clabbcred let it stand 
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until it does. Skini off the cream. Beat 
it to amalgamate it well, but not enough to 
make whipped cream of it. Use a wire 
whisk, not an egg bcater. Put it into a bag 
madę of four thicknesses of sterilized 
cheese cloth. Hang the bag among the 
apple blossoms where the shade will dap- 
ple it. The blossoms were still pink, Mrs. 
Appleyard remembers, and there were 
scarlet buds already opening among the 
leaves. 

Did this pink and gold and chrysoprase 
shade give the cheese its warm gold color? 
Well, frankly, no. That came from the 
June grass. You can color cheese, Mrs. 
Appleyard has read, by boi ling marigolds 
or grated carrots in the milk. No doubt 
you could also add U. S. certified color but 
not with the idea of pleasing Mrs. Apple¬ 
yard, thank you. 

In about two days no morę liquid will 
drip from the bag. It should feel almost 
dry. Now all you need do is scrape every 
bit of it out of the bag. stir it well with a 
fork, put it into a Sandwich glass disli, 
chill it and eat it with enormous dark red 
strawbcrries and sugar. 

Mrs. Appleyard does not really advise 
trying to make Camembcrt-Licdcrkranz 
out of it. Pcrhaps if the old cheese factory 
at Appleyard Center had not fallen down 
before she came there and happily took up 
the hobby of keeping buildings in a morę 
or less erect position, she might have bcen 
tempted to be a cheese maker. Yet on the 
whole it may be better for the village to 
smell of apple blossoms, lilacs, ncw mown 
hay, crushed mint and wood smoke, each 
in its season. However, if anyone succccds 
in making Applctree Camembert, plcase 
let Mrs. Appleyard know. SheTI be right 
along to sample it. 

The best cheese for cooking, she thinks, 
is natural cheddar. Cheese souffle, cheese 
fondue, cheese biscuits are all delicious 
madę with rather mild cheddar. Dry ched¬ 
dar, grated, is fine for topping casseroles 
and to serve with onion soup. Aged ched¬ 
dar is excellent eaten with toasted Mont- 
pelier crackers. Perhaps Mrs. Appleyard’s 
favorite cheese dish is Welsh Rabbit as 
Mr. Appleyard used to make it. Calling it 
a “rarebit” is as out of place as putting 
tomato soup, flour or milk into it. It is, Mr. 
Appleyard used to State firmly, a rabbit in 
the same sense that a Cape Cod turkey 
is codfish and a Bombay duck is a vcrv 
dcad fish, so dry that it splinters. 


LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
Photograph by Joyce Wilson 


WELSH RABBIT 

Here is how to make a Welsh Rabbit 
(for six). 

2 T. butter 2 t. dry mustard 

1 cup beer y 2 t. salt 

2 t.Worcestershirc 

sauce t. cayenne 

2 pounds mild soft cheddar cheese cut 
into smali pieces. 

2 egg yolks lightly beatcn 

Mr. Appleyard used a silver chafing 
dish, but an electric skillet is a good sub- 
stitute. The chief thing to remcmber is 
that cheese dislikes high heat or long cook¬ 
ing. It shows its resentment by gctting 
tough and stringy. Melt the butter. Pour 
in the beer and bring it quickly to a boil. 
Add the seasonings. Reduce heat. Add the 
cheese. Stir well so that the smali cubes 
into which you have cut it will melt quick- 
ly. Your assistant—you must have one—is 
toasting English muffins. She also beats the 
egg yolks in a smali bowl and presents 
them at the right moment. You add a good 
dollop of melted cheese to the eggs and 
beat them together with a fork. Add the 
mixture to the contents of the skillet. Stir 
well until it thickens. The muffins are 
ready, hot and buttery. 

Dunk one into the rabbit. It will emerge 
veiled in ambrosia and gold, dripping, pun- 
gent, and succulent, ready to go on a hot 
piąte and receive a finał spoonful of rabbit. 
Beer foams in tali glasses. Major Gray’s 
chutney circulatcs around the table. 

Mrs. Appleyard says: “After all thcre’s 
nothing better than Vermont cheddar.” 
Nobody contradicts. 

CHEESE MAKERS 

Up in South Troy Kraft makes Crack- 
cr Barrcl cheddar. Cheddar cheese is also 
madę at Cabot, at Plymouth by John 
Coolidge, by Crowley at Hcaldvillc and 
by Stanley Wiscll at Fast Wallingford. 
Cottage cheese is madę at Cabot, Bur¬ 
lington and St. Albans. Economou Cheese 
Company at Hincsburg makes Greek 
Aspro and Italian Ricardo. Economou 
and Richmond Co-op Creamcry both 
make Mozarella. Colby, like cheddar but 
morę porous and crumbly, is madę at 
Bcllows Fal Is, by Coolidge, Crowley. 
























































A jack-of-all-tt ad es 
high-in-the sky 


As piet ured by HANSON CAR ROLI, 


even know how to gold-leaf weathervanes. 

Working hundreds ot fcct above the ground, Percy says, 
in all seasons and weather, “is nothing to fear if you 
know everything is solid.” He adds: “I spare no effort to 
be surę everything is solid." 

He’s never had a serious accidcnt but insurancc tor 
workmen and babi lity comes high in this trade. Out ot 
every $100 in payroll, $18 ot it goes into insurance. 

The iio-foot high Barnct steeple had to be rebuilt 
completely, sheathed and painted. It turned out that its 
timbers rested in the chureh roof and partly on ceiling 
overlays. Otherwise it was routine tor all cxcept the 
Vermomt IAfe photographer, who recorded some ot the 
dizzy perspectives. hei.kn d. barry 


w 


JHEN THE STEEPLE of Barnet’s century- 
old Congregational chureh was struck by light- 


ning last year they called in Cccii Percv from 


Watcrbury Center. 

Vermontcrs with such difficult problems, way up in the 
air, have been doing so evcr sińce Percy decided to go 
into steeple jacking for himself. This was when he turned 
twcnty-onc, twelvc ycars ago. 

In these years Percy, usually with two helpers, has 
built or rebuilt some seventeen stccples, many chimncys 
smokestacks and radio towers. 

A steeple jack is morę than a human fly. He must be 
master ot many trades- those ot mason, carpenter, elec- 
trician, siatę and sheet-metal roofer and painter—and 
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But pcaccfiu was thc night 
Whercm thc Princc of light 

His ragn of peacc upon thc carth bcgan 


JOHN MILTON 












